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VETERINARY EXAMINATION AT 
Scottish Horse Snows. 


A note which we published last week shows that 
veterinary examination of all prize winners at the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s horse shows is 
now within sight. It is not yet an accomplished 
fact—the present position is that the Society's 
directors have appointed a committee to consider 
the advisability of the step. But the tone of the 
speeches that were made, and the fact that the 
resolution to appoint a committee was passed unani- 
mously, alike indicate that examination will be 
adopted. This step by the premier Scotch Agri- 
” eultural Society will soon establish the practice all 
over the country; and thus a great reform in Scotch 
horse breeding will have been effected in a wonder 


fully short time. 

Veterinary examination was only initiated in 
Scotland a very few years ago. Most of us re- 
member that its first result, where it was adopted, 
was an appalling proportion of rejections, and that 
a natural outcry against its continuance followed. 
The rejections, of course, only proved the necessity 
for examination, and Scotch agriculturists have 
quickly realised this. Probably they have been 
partly guided by the results obtained in England— 
results which justify a confident prophecy, Veterin- 
ary examination at shows has been in force through- 
out England for more than a generation, and no one 
would now dream of abandoning it. Despite the 
inevitable friction that accompanies it, we all recog- 
nise how greatly it has improved our stock, If it is 
adopted soon in Scotland, a few years will suffice 
to establish it just as unassailably there also. 


Tue Victoria BENEVOLENT Funp. 


Christmas is the season for charity; and this 
Christmas we have more calls upon the charity of 
the whole nation than any Englishman can re- 
member. It is to be hoped that these will not 
cause the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund to 
be neglected. The war has created many new 
objects for charity, and in doing so has Jed many 
people to give who never gavebefore. But the war 
ought not to divert money from permanent objects 
of benevolence—especially objects appealing pecu- 
liarly to ourselves. The Victoria Fund, existing 
solely for the benefit of veterinary surgeons and 
their dependents, can hope for little support except 
from the profession. 


ON THE PRESENCE OF NEMATODIRUS 
FILICOLLIS IN DIARRHEIC SHEEP. 


By A. W. F.R.c.v.8. 


During the middle of August this year I received 
an enquiry from Mr. G. E. Oxspring, a final year 
veterinary student, who was assisting in a York- 
shire practice, concerning an outbreak of what he 
had diagnosed as parasitic gastro-enteritis in sheep. 
The specimens forwarded were in two bottles, each 
containing about an ounce of material. Upon ex- 
amination, I was surprised to find that each 
sample preved to be a pure infestation of Nemato- 
dirus filicollis. I have encountered this species 
before but hardly ever alone. This worm has also 
been called Ascaris filicollis, Fusaria filicollis and 
Strongylus filicollis. The mouth is small and there 
is no buccal capsule. The female is 10 to 20 mm. 
in length, and the vulva is situated at a third of the 
body length from the posterior extremity ; just be- 
hind this orifice the body becomes pérceptibly 
smaller. The male is 8 to 14mm. long and the 
caudal bursa is easily recognised. The ventro- 
ventral and latero-ventral rays are closely applied, 
the externo-lateral, the medio-lateral and postero- 
lateral rays arise from a common trunk. Instead 
of the dorsal system arising also as a common trunk, 
as most often happens in the bursate nematodes, 
the externo-dorsal ray on each side supports a 
bifid dorsal ray. The spicules are about 1 mm. in 
length. The rough sketch which I have appended 
shows the large lateral lobes (right and left) and 
the greatly reduced dorsal lobe of the caudal bursa. 
The large lobes are supported by the ventral and 
lateral systems of rays (right and left), and the 
dorsal system is indicated below these. 

Various text-books and writers differ in their 
statements as to the effects of this parasite upon 
its host. Neumann (1), Moussu and Dollar (2), 
Huytra and Marek (3), Law (4), Raillet (5) and 
Neven-Lemaire (6), refer definitely to the injurious 
effects produced by this species. Friedberger and 
Frohner (7), Ostertag (8), and Cobbold (9), are in- 
definite in their remarks in this direction. Curtice 
(10), and Ransom (11), state that in America it is 
usually found only in small numbers, and in con- 
sequence does not seriously affect the health of the 
animals which it infests. One gathers from these 
remarks that in some countries this species has 
been prevalent enough in disease production to at- 
tract the attention of writers, whilst in others it 
has been ‘sparingly met with, and then not asso- 
ciated with definite disease attributable to it alone. 
I have come across it occasionally in the smail 


‘bowel of sheep, but never alone or in so great 
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numbers as in the present case. As it is by the 
recording of cases such as the one now under con- 
sideration that a parasite is adjudged to be in- 
jurious I have collected the following notes from 

r. Oxspring. 

History. The owner stated early in August that 
the flock consisted of about 80 (9 months old) 
sheep, a number of them had been affected with 
diarrhoea for some time and that seven had died. 
The land was low lying and although sheep had 
been kept on it for years there had never been an 
outbreak of disease such as the present one. 

Symptoms. When examined, nearly every mem- 
ber of the flock was affected with marked diarrhoea. 
Three animals were lying in a dying condition 
close to a hedge; their temperatures were elevated, 
and their mucous membranes appeared very 
anemic. The other sheep were grazing, appar- 
ently bright, but they were remarkably — in 
flesh, some much worse than others. e few 
animals which were not scouring were. easily 
picked out from the affected sheep, which were 
truly skin and bone. The fleece was dry and easily 
pulled out in handfuls. Apart from the diarrhea, 
emaciation and anemia, the animals did not appear 
to be acutely ill for long prior to death. In some 
cases it was even less than 12 hours. 

Treatment. As the harvest was just over the 
sheep were put on to stubble, given an easily 
digested and nutritious diet and moved to a fresh 


plot every fourth day. Each lamb had a dose of 


chlorodyne on three successive days and this was 


followed by daily doses of thymol, oil of turpentine 


and linseed oi]. There was an improvement and 


for a fortnight no deaths, when three of the worst 


animals died. Visits to the farm were now dis- 
continued at the owner's request, he, however, ex- 


pressed his satisfaction with results of the measures 


taken. 
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Rough diagram of caudal bursa of Nematodirus filicollis : 
d dorsal trunk ray : 
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Post-mortem appearances. Mr. Oxspring did not 
state how many post-mortem examinations he 
made, but after 1 nea pointed out the microscopic 
characters of the parasite he stated that all the 
animals opened by him had vast numbers of this 
worm upon the inflamed mucous membrane of the 
small bowel, but that there were no other parasites 
in the stomach, bowels, lungs or liver. 

Remarks. Out of a flock of 80 sheep 7 died and 
3 were moribund before treatment was adopted, 
and three died after remedies were given. As pre- 
viously hinted I found none of the other com- 
monly encountered microscopic nematodes in the 
material examined, so that taking into considera- 
tion the history, symptoms, result of treatment 
and post-mortem findings, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that in this outbreak parasitic gastro enteritis 
(or more strictly enteritis) really existed and that it 
was due to Nematodirus filicollis. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ParEsIs OF THE RapiaAL NERVE OR BraAcHIAL 


Speiser, of Nurnberg, describes the followi 
obscure case of lameness. The subject was a half- 
bred horse, six years old. The animal shied, and, 
in doing so, threw the left fore limb with great vio- 
lence into a most extreme lateral position. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he was unable to walk another 
step, and had to be “ more carried than led” into 
the nearest stable. 

At Speiser’s first examination, some hours after 
the accident, he found the following conditions. 
The horse was completely unable to bear weight on 
the left fore foot. The foot was held as far forwards 
as possible, and the horse was making so great an 
effort to preserve the fetlock joint from weight- 
bearing as to give the joint the appearance of — 
subluxated backwards. When the limb was li 


the fetlock joint hung sae suggesting the idea 
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of an extensive rupture of the ligamentous apparatus. 
All manipulatory movements of rotation, flexion, 
and extension could be carried out with complete 
absence of pain ; and no portion of the limb showed 
heat or swelling. This state of things remained 
evident at subsequent examinations, and rendered 
the diagnosis very difficult. 


The horse was placed in slings, and remained | g 


there for some days without the condition showing 
the slightest alteration. Five days after the Réntgen 
rays were employed, with a negative result. 

Speiser arrived at the diagnosis of laceration or 
traumatic injury of the radial nerve or brachial 

us, with consequential incomplete paralysis 

(paresis). While admitting that this diagnosis was 
not completely established, he thinks that the im- 
mediate success of the treatment he adopted seems 
to confirm it. This treatment consisted of vibration 
massage twice daily for periods of a quarter of an 
hour each. The massage was applied over the 
anconeus group of muscles, along the course of the 
radial nerve, and in the region of the brachial 
plexus. The apparatus used was one driven by 
electricity, and its wget phen was a flat plate 
about the size of a five-mark piece. 
. _ The treatment was commenced the day after the 

Réntgen examination; and the horse improved 
under it so rapidly that he could be taken out of 
the slings twelve days later. After another eight 
days he could trot without showing more than a 
slight lameness and a rather uncertain and stum- 
bling gait. A week later he was discharged for 
work as completely cured.—(Munch. Tier. Woch.) 


MALIGNANT (EDEMA. 


Schumann, of Vilsbiburg, records the following 
case as a proof that even in the severest cases of 
malignant cedema, hope should not be given up, 
and treatment should always be attempted. A cow 
had been under unqualified treatment for three 
days; and, this proving unsuccessful, Schumann 
was called in. 

He found her “in a pitiable condition.” The 
head was swollen into a formless mass, the eyes 
and nostrils were scarcely visible, and the swelling 
extended from the head to the neck and breast. 
Schumann immediately made deep incisions at ten 
different places, allowing the escape of a copious 
quantity of fluid. He then applied wadding soaked 
with tincture of iodine to the incisions. After two 
days the swellings markedly subsided; and after 
another ten days only the incisions remained to be 
seen, and the general condition of the cow was 
normal again.— (Munch. Tier Woch.) 

W. R. C. 


Live Stock in 1914. 


According to a preliminary statement of the agricul- 
tural returns for gene and Wales, issued by the 
, ona iculture, live stock returns show a slight 


pigs. Below 


in —_ but increases in cattle, sheep, and 


are the totals for the two years :— 
1913 

1,402,150 

5,716,940 

17,130,290 

2,102,100 


— 2,610 
+ 160,810 
+129,840 


+379,310 


JOHNE’S DISEASE. 


(Abstract of Report to the Tenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, by Mr. Otur Bana, London, 1914, 


Copenhagen). 

The following is a as | brief summary of the author’s 
experience and views. Like K. F. Meyer, he calls the 
isease paratuberculosis, its bacillus the paratubercle 
bacillus, and the tuberculin prepared from the bacillus 
paratuberculin. At the commencement, he briefly re- 
views the chief previous work upon the subject. Twort 
and Ingram have succeeded in preparing pure cultures 
of the paratubercle bacillus indicating, by adding acid- 
fast bacilli or extracts of same to the medium, a method 
by means of which the bacillus may be cultured with- 
out difficulty. 

Twort and Ingram have, from cultures of para- 
tubercle bacilli, produced a paratuberculin, proving the 
same to be a useful diagnostic means. Twort and In- 
gram’s contains dead paratubercle bacilli, 
which Bang considers objectionable. His view is that 
healthy animals that do not react to the paratuberculin 
injection will no doubt sooner or later after the inocu- 
lation react when retested, because of their inoculation 
with the paratubercle bacillus at the first injection. 
Further, in case of doubtful reaction, retesting will for 
the same reason be impossible till after a long lapse of 
time. The inoculation will also make impossible the 
use of other diagnostic methods, such as complement 
fixation—a method that, in case of strongly affected 
animals, will most likely prove to be of greater ti- 
cal value than any vaccine. Moreover, the number of 
tests with paratuberculin is not yet so large that it can 
claim to be fully tested ; and, finally, the technical side 
of its pine (especially with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of the bacilli in sufficient quantity) is not yet quite 
satisfactory. Bang, therefore, while regarding the 
method as one of Beer promise, does not consider that 

ected. 


it has yet been 
Cattle affected with paratuberculosis fail to react to 
ordinary tuberculin. Avian tuberculin may—by 
ference subcutaneously, less satisfactorily intrader- 
mally—be applied as a aoaeee test in tubercu- 
losis, and has rendered valuable service by giving in- 
formation about the extent of the disease within 
affected stocks. Tests performed with avian tuberculin 
upon more than six thousand animals have shown that 
up to 45 per cent. of adult animals of affected stocks 
react, while young cattle are affected to a much smaller 
extent, or, sometimes, are quite healthy. This seems 
to show that the greater number of young cattle are 
not infected till the time when they are made to live 
together with the adults in stables or on pastures. A 
few animals, however, were infected before they, as new- 
bora calves, were removed from the cow-shed. is 
proves to be the case especially with animals whose 
mothers are affected with paratuberculosis. Bang has 
had the opportunity of following, within a bestia lean 
stock, the fates of the cows that reacted to avian tuber- 
culin, receiving for examination intestinal pieces, when 
the cows were removed from the stock. 

These examinations showed that many of the reacting 
animals, although affected, never came to show symp- 
toms of the disease. In other word tuberculos 
both in respect of the extent of it within the stocks an 
in respect of its course, comports itself to tuberculosis. 
Bang lays _ stress upon this, and italicises the 
statement that, in infected stocks, many animals are 
suffering from paratu osis without the appearance 
at any time of clinical symptoms of the disease. _ 

The avian tuberculin test proves less reliable in the 
case of strongly affected animals, which as a rule, how- 
ever, will react. Neither did the method prove abso- 
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lutely reliable when tests were performed on apparently 
healthy animals. This is the reason why it has not as 
yet been ible to clear out affected stocks by isolating 
the reacting animals (on the lines of Bang’s system for 
tuberculosis). [t is to be hoped that paratuberculin 
will become a means of solving this problem. 

The complement-fixation test has proved a valuable 
diagnostic means in paratuberculosis in the case of 
tuberculosis-free stocks. All seveiely affected animals, 
give positive reactions to this test. So also do tuber- 
culous animals, which limits the absolute specificity of 
the tests to tuberculosis-free stock. . 

Tubercular animals will sometimes react to the avian 
tuberculin test. Bang found that 21 per cent. of tuber- 
cular animals reacted to subcutaneous avian tests, if a 
rise of temperature of 1° C. or above is counted a posi- 
tive reaction. About 29 per cent. reacted to intracuta- 
neous tests, if a difference of 4 millimetres between the 
thickness of the skin before and 72 hours after injection 
is counted a positive reaction. : 

Bang finally tabuiates the following conclusions which 
he has reached from the researches published up to the 
present time :— 

(1) Paratuberculosis is a specific disease caused by the 
paratubercle bacillus. 

(2) In stocks that sustain a loss through the disease 
a very large number of adult animals are really affected, 
while the young cattle are either quite healthy, or, any- 
how, much less affected. 

(3) Many affected animals will never show any symp- 
toms of the disease. 7 

(4) The disease should be fought against by removing 
affected animals from healthy ones. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE. 


ApsTRACcT OF Report. 


The Committee was appointed by Mr. WALTER 
Runoman, President of the Board of Ariculture and 
Fisheries, to make further investigations as to the 
characteristics of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and the 
manner in which it is contracted and spread, and was 
constituted as follows :—Prof. Sir John M‘Fadyean, 
M.R.C.V.S., M.B., B.SC., LL.D., Prof. A. E. Mettam, M.R C.V.S., 
B.sc., Sir Stewart Stockman, M.R.C.v.s., with Mr. W. G. 
Wragg, M.R.c.v.s., of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, to act as Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee was ape in June, 1912, and it 
met for the first time on the 26th June, 1912, to consider 
the lines of inquiry which might most profitably be fol- 
lowed during the investigations in India in order to add 
to the existing knowledge rding the characteristics 
of foot-and-mouth disease and the manner in which it is 
contracted and spread. 

It was decided that as far as the time permitted 
experiments should be carried out :— 

1) In order to determine the vitality or powers of re- 
sistance of the virus of the disease under various 
conditions, and in particular to ascertain for what 

riod it might remain alive in such materials as 
or straw, or in the skin or other parts of 
animals killed while suffering from the disease. 

(2) To ascertain the degree of infectivity of the 
various fluids and tissues of diseased animals and 
of their secretions and excretions. 

(3) To ascertain whether such animals as horses, d 
rabbits, rats, birds, &c., might act as “ carriers 
of the virus. 

(4) To determine the relative 
tion when the virus is introd 

different channels. 


certainty of the infec- 
ed into the body 


(5) To observe the effects produced when cattle are 
simultaneously inoculated with the viruses of 
cow-pox and foot-and-mouth disease. 

It was also resolved that attempts should be made to 
cultivate the virus of the disease under artificial con- 
ditions ontside the body. ‘ 

It was recognised that within the period of six months 
allowed for the investigations in India it would not be 
possible to carry out exhaustive experiments covering 
the whole of this me, but it was hoped 
with such facilities for experimentation as the Com- 
mittee had been led to expect, fresh knowledge regardi 
various points of practical importance might be gai 
and that this might justify a recommendation that the 
period of inquiry should be extended. 

The Committee immediately entered into communica- 
tion with Major J. D. Holmes, Imperial Bacteriologist 
to the Government of India, whose services had been 

laced at the disposal of the Committee, with a view to 
ie the necessary preparations made for carrying out 
the experiments. 

It was thought that the difficulty of securing effective 
isolation of the different groups of animals simulta- 
neously subjected to various experiments might be 
minimised in each experiment by _—s separate 
attendants for the different groups of animals, and that 
a free use of control animals would assist in the deteec- 
tion of accidental infection if that occurred in any 
particular experiment. 

To guard against the possible survival of the virus in 
soil or buildings when once the investigation has been 
begun, it was decided that as far as possible the experi- 
ments should be conducted in inexpensive shelters or 
huts, to be erected on fresh land as required and de- 
stroyed by fire at the conclusion of each experiment. I 
was ascertained that the thatch huts or “chu ” with 
a framework of bamboo poles could be quickly erected 
by natives at a very trifling cost. 

In view of the experience of the German Commission, 
it was anticipated that there might be some difficulty 
in carrying on the disease continuously by inoculation 
from animal to animal, but it was not expected thatan 
such tendency for the disease to die out under caper 
mental methods of transmission would seriously inter- 
fere with the work of the Committee in a country in 
which natural outbreaks were reported to be of very 
frequent occurrence, and in which it was therefore 
anticipated that new strains of the virus could readily 
be obtained at any time to re-start the a 

When the necessary arrangements in India had been 
completed, Mr. W. G. Wragg, M.R.c.v.s, and Mr. 
D. A. E. Cabot, M.R.c.v.s., one of the Board’s Assistant 
Veterinary Inspectors, sailed for Bombay, where they 
arrived on the 27th September, 1912. 

The Government of India had consented to the in- 
vestigations being conducted at Muktesar, but on arrival 
in India Messrs. W and Cabot were informed by 
Major Holmes that this was impossible, and that the 
experiments would have to be conducted at Bare’ 
This change caused no disadvantage in respec 
facilities for laboratory work or for obtaining experi- 
mental animals, but it involved the use of the so-called 
plains instead of hills cattle for experiment, and, as 
events subsequently proved, this introduced a difficulty 
which prevented the committee from carrying out more 
than a fragment of the work originally contemplated, 
and rendered it difficult to draw any firm conclusions 
from either the positive or the negative results of many 
of the experiments. 

The virus of foot-and-mouth disease, since it cannot 
be cultivated artificially, can only be obtained from the 
bodies of infected animals, and, for the work of the com- 
mittee, it was absolutely essential to have a large su 
of cat other to the disease. 


were doub! necessary—first, in order 
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to provide, after their infection a supply of virus as re- 
wired for study ; and, secondly, to serve as the tests 

= the detection of the living virus in any material sus- 

pected to contain it, such as forage, or the secretions, ex- 
cretions, blood or lesions of diseased animals. All breeds 
of British or other European cattle are highly susceptible 
to the disease, and in this respect they would form ex- 
cellent subjects for experiment. It was known that the 
hills cattle of India are also susceptible, for the Imperial 

Bacteriologist has recorded the fact that the liability of 

these animals to contract the disease at or on their wa: 

to Muktesar has in some years seriously interfered wit 
the manufacture of anti-rinderpest serum at the labora- 
there. Thus, in the year 1909-10, out of a total of 

3,557 hills cattle brought to the laboratory at Muktesar 
no fewer than 1,430 were found to be affected with foot- 

and-mouth disease on arrival,and 188 animals died from 

that disease within a few days after arrival.—(/ndian 

Civil and Veterinary Department Memoirs, No. 3, 

100.) 
baler Holmes, on the suggestion of the committee, 
had written to the officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 

Department asking them to forward from time to time 

ph or other materials from cases of foot-and-mouth 

i which came to their notice. At the laborator 
at Bareilly the first attempt to infect animals with suc 
materials was made on the 9th October, 1912, and be- 
tween that date and the 11th November nine other 
attempts, all unsuccessful, were made. The total num- 
- ber of animais used in these ten experiments was 29 
(plains cattle 19, buffaloes 2, pigs 2, goats 6). 

In spite of the uniform failure to infect in these ex- 
periments, it was not concluded that the result was due 
to natural immunity of the animals employed, as it was 
thought possible that the virus in the material sent in 
from the field had perished. Such a how- 
ever, could not be accepted as an explanation of the 
results of the following experiment. 

On November 10th (see Experiment 11) 25 apparently 
healthy hills cattle were sent off from Muktesar for use 
at Bareilly in connection with the production of anti- 
- rinderpest serum, and when they arrived at their destin- 
ation on the 14th November it was found that all except 
two were affected with foot-and-mouth disease. The 
material furnished by these must have contained the 
living virus in abundance, but out. of a total of 11 plains 
animals (7 cattle and 4 buffaloes) inoculated with it on 
the 15th and 16 November (see Experiments 11, 114 and 
118) only one animal (a bull) became infected, and out 
of 17 plains animals (9 cattle, 3 sheep and 5 goats) 
a in the same aes with the 25 diseased hills 

on the day after their arrival at Bareilly only two 

(both cattle) became infected (Experiment 11c). 

When Sir John M‘Fadyean arrived at Bareilly on the 

mber the experiments had been for some weeks 
ata standstill, as, in spite of all attempts to propagate 
it by inoculation or otherwise, the disease had died out 
at Bareilly and no fresh supply of virus had been 
received. 

A renewed appeal for fresh infective material was 
made to the officers of the Civil Veterinary Department 
et India, and on the 7th January it became 
= to re-start the experiments with a new strain of 

one propagated for the longest peri ve weeks), was 
obtained in the form of lymph on the 7th January. The 
facts are fully set forth in the Record of Experiments, 
but, as they clearly illustrate the difficulties which were 
encountered in the experimental transmission of foot- 
and-mouth disease to the native cattle, sheep, and swine 
of Tndia, they may be summarised here. 

_ The lymph in question had been taken on 4th January 
from fresh vesicles in a native animal naturally attacked 
with feot-and mouth disease, and the hermetically sealed 
tubes containing it reached the laboratory at Bareilly on 


the 7th January. On the same day part of the lymph was 
diluted with normal saline solution and used fee the in- 
travenous inoculation of three cattle. None of these 
became infected, although it is universally admitted 
that intravenous inoculation is the most certain method 
of experimental infection. 

Had this heen the only experiment made with the 
virus in question, the result would have been held (at 
least on the basis of European experience) to warrant 
the conclusion that the virus in the lymph had lost its 
vitality between the time when it was collected on the 
4th January and the time when it was used for inocula- 
tion on the 7th January. Such a conclusion, however, 
was negatived by other experiments which were made 
on the same day, for an equal dose of the same lymph 
filtered through a Berkefeld filter infected one bull out 
of two inoculated by scarification (plains bull 29), and 
also one bull out of two which were inoculated intraven- 
ously (plains bull 36). It failed, however, to infect 
either of two pigs which were inoculated with the same 
dose subcutaneously. 

A lymph which was thus proved to be active infected 
only two animals out of nine (7 cattle and two pigs) 
inoculated with it. 

The disease failed to be transmitted by contact to two 
— cattle kept in the same —— with the above 
two which became infected by inoculation. 

It was resolved to endeavour to carry the strain on 
with lymph taken from one of the experimentally in- 
fected animals, and the bull which had n inoculated 
intravenously (plains bull 36) was selected for the pur- 
pose. Vesicles had appeared in this animal’s mouth on 
the 17th January, and on the same day these were 
tapped and the lymph was used for the intravenous in- 
oculation of two calves (buffalo calf 21 and plains calf 
45) and the subcutaneous inoculation of two pigs. Both 
of the calves and one of the pigs became infected. On 
the day on which the calves developed the disease (19th 
January) two cattle (plains calf 55 and plains bull 58) 
were pl. in close contact with them and both became 
infected. The hut or chuppa now contained four 
infected cattle thus :— 

Buffalo calf 21. Inoculated intravenously with lymph 
from plains bull 36 on the 16th January and which 
developed disease on 17th January. 

Plains calf 45. Ditto. ° 

Plains bull 58. Placed in contact with above on 19th 
January and which developed the disease on the 


22nd January. 

Plains calf 55. Also er in contact with buffalo 
calf 21 and plains calf 45 on the 19th January and 
which developed the disease on the 23rd January. 

Into the chuppa containing these four diseased ani- 
mals three healthy cattle were introduced on the 24th 
January. Only one of these (buffalo calf 16) became 
infected, viz., on the Ist February. 

It was resolved to endeavour to carry on the disease 
Fn pra from the above plains calf 55 and plains 

ull 58. 

Two animals fwere inoculated intravenously on the 
24th January with fresh lymph from plains calf 55, viz., 
plains bull 48 and buffalo calf 23. The former developed 
the disease on the 26th January and the latter on the 
following day. 

Lymph from plains bull 58 was used on the 22nd 
a the subcutaneous inoculation of two pigs, 
of which only one became infected. An attempt to ca 
on the disease by subcutaneous inoculation of lym 
from this pig to two others failed. 

Lymph from plains bull 58 was also used on the 24th 
January for the intravenous inoculation of a bull (plains 
bull 57), and at the same time an attempt was made to 
infect two pigs with the lymph by scarification. The 


experiment succeeded in case of the bull but failed 
with the pigs. 


| 
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On the 27th January there were three recently infected 
animals, viz., plains bull 48, buffalo calf 23, and plains 
bull 57, and the last of these was selected to furnish 
material for carrying on the disease Out of eleven 
cattle inoculated with blood taken from this animal be- 
tween the 25th and 29th January, inclusive, not one 
developed the disease, although these dates covered the 
period of incubation as well as the time when the vesicles 
were forming in the mouth. 

On the 31st January a bull (plains bull 78) was in- 
oculated intravenously with filtrate of scrapings taken 
from the feet and mouth of plains bull 57, which had 
developed vesicles on the 26th-28th January. The 
result of the experiment was negative. 

At this point the series of inoculations with the virus 
would have come to an end but for a successful case of 
transmission of the disease by contact. On the 28th 
January a bull (plains bull 49) had been placed in the 
same chuppa with the above-mentioned plains bull 57, 
which bad developed vesicles on the 26th. Plains bull 
49 developed lesions on the 4th February, and it formed 
the starting point for a further series of experiments 
with this strain of virus. 

Plains bull 49 was killed on the 5th February, and 
the following animals were inoculated with lymph from 
a vesicle and scrapings from the sores in the mouth :— 

Six cattle apnoea, of which only three became 

me (plains bull 85, plains calf 70, and plains 
72 


One bull, one calf, and two pigs by scarification, of 
which the bull (plains bull 87) on ¢ one pig (No. 20) 
became infected. 

On the same date (5th February) two cattle were in- 
oculated with spleen pulp from plains bul! 49, but the 
result of the experiment was negative. 

An attempt to carry on the disease from pig 20 to 
another by scarification failed. 

A similar failure followed the intravenous inoculation 
of four cattle with scrapings from the mouth of plains 
bull 87, and the intravenous inoculation of three cattle 
with similar material from plains calf 70. 

On the other hand, two bulls (plains bulls 82 and 90) 
both became infected as the result of intravenous inocu- 
lation with scrapings from the mouth of plains calf 72 
on the 7th February. 

Plains bull 90 developed vesicles on the 9th February. 
and on the 13th material taken from a foot lesion and 
passed through a Berkefeld filter failed to infect two 
cattle (intravenous) and four pigs (twe intra-muscular 
and two intra-cardiac). Material taken two days later 
from foot and mouth lesions failed to infect two cattle 
by intravenous inoculation. 

Plains bull 82 develo the disease on the 10th Feb- 
ruary, and on the 12th February mixed lymph from foot 
lesions in that animal and plains bull 90 was 
through a Berkefeld filter and used for the intravenous 
inoculation of two bulls, neither of which became 
infected. 

The virus thus died out after it had been maintained 
at the laboratory for five weeks. Altogether in endeav- 
ouring to propagate this strain of virus 80 animals (63 
cattle, 3 buffaloes, and 14 pigs were exposed to infection 
by contact or were inocu with materials that pre- 
sumably contained the virus, but only 20 of these 
became infected (14 cattle, 3 buffaloes, and 3 pigs). 

While the experiments described above were in pro- 
gress attempts were made to carry on another strain of 
virus (Orai strain), but with even less success than in 
the previous case. 

is strain was started with lymph taken on the 12th 
January, 1913, from a large unruptured vesicle in the 
mouth of a plains animal naturally attacked with foot- 
and-mouth disease. The was t 
labora: at Bareilly on ollowi 13th Jan- 
ona after dilution with calles solution 


part of it was filtered aa a Berkefeld filter and 
used for the inoculation of three animals, viz., a plains 
bull, a plains calf, and a buffalo calf. The first of these 
three animals remained healthy, but the other two be- 
came infected. On the same day (13th January) part of 
the diluted lymph was inoculated crowed ay into 
other three animals, viz., a plains bull, a plains calf, and 
a buffalo calf. Only the first of these (plains bull 7) be- 
came infected. This animal develo lesions in the 
mouth on the 15th January, and on that day lymph was 
taken from an unruptured vesicle. It was stored ina 
dark cupboard until the following day, when, after dilu- 
tion with saline solution, it was filtered through a 
Berkefeld filter and used for the intravenous inoculation 
of a plains bull, a buffalo calf, and two sheep. None of 
these animals developed foot-and-mouth disease. 

On the 16th of mee | a buffalo calf and a plains 
calf were each given by the mouth a mixture of blood, 
saliva, and mouth ———e from the tongue of the 
above plains bull 7, which had developed the lesions of 
foot-and-mouth disease on the day. Neither 
of these animals became infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

In this case, therefore, the strain was lost owing 
to failure to transmit the disease beyond the first 
generation. 

The facts which have just been summarised forced 
upon the committee the conviction that the plains 
cattle, sheep, and swine of India were absolutely un- 
suitable for the purpose of experiments with regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease, owing to their exceptionally 
high degree of natural insusceptibility to the disease. 
In some of the earlier experiments with fresh virulent 
materials it was surmised that the failures to infect might 
be due, not to natural immunity of the plains animal 
but to the fact that many of them had already suffe 
from the disease and thereby become temporarily im- 
mune. There was, however, no history of any serious 
outbreak of the disease during the preceding year in the 
neighbourhood of Bareilly where the animals for ex- 

riment were obtained, and the suspicion that the 
ailure to infect plains animals was to an acquired im- 
munity had finally to be abandoned when it was found 
that young calves, buffaloes and swine appeared to be 
quite as refractory to experimental infection as the 
older animals of the same species. 

After the Meadows and Orai strains of virus had died 
out, material from natural cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease were received on the Ist and 5th March, 1913 
= experiments 40, 40a, and 41), but in both cases it 
ailed to infect any one of the four cattle inoculated in- 
travenously with it. 

The facts mentioned furnish convincing evidence of 
the entire unsuitability of India plains animals for ex- 
regarding foot-and-mouth disease. As 

as already been stated, it was understood when the 
committee was formed that the experiments were to be 
carried out at Muktesar (in the hills) and with the 
cattle of the so-called hills breed, which were known to 
be susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease. It was not 
at first realised that the change of plan, made without 
any oo notice to the committee, would involve 
_ isadvantage, as there was not in existence any 

ublished evidence to suggest that different breeds of 
ndian cattle possess very different degrees of suscepti- 
bility to foot-and-mouth disease. On the contrary, the 
accounts which had been published of the disease as it 
presents itself in India were calculated to convey the 
impression that it was quite as contagious and as 
severe in its effects among Indian as among European 
animals. In support of that statement the following 
extract ego Abe disease may be! quoted from the 
handbook on a and Infectious Diseases in 
Ani issued by Quarter-Master-General’s Divi- 
sion, 1910 :— \ 
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Bacteriology and Infection. Buffaloes, cattle, sheep, 
and goats are chiefly aftected, outbreaks in military ser- 
vice being usually seen in the two first species of ani- 
mals. Pigs, horses, human beings, and fowls may con- 
tract the disease from drinking infected milk, eating 
infected products, or by inoculation. It is constantly 

vailing more or less in all parts of India. . otk 
Of all contagious diseases there is none where the virus 
is so easily carried. It is generally distributed by 
affected animals themselves, but it may be introduced 
and spread by dogs, vermin, poultry, birds, even human 
beings carrying it on their feet. Infection may also be 
brought to a unit by bhoosa from infected districts, or 
by animals bringing bhoosa from these districts. ae 

One attack does not confer immunity for more than 
five months, so that animals may suffer several times 
from the malady. It is certain that the 
slightest amount of virus isenough to communicate the 
disease in bovines, which are extremely susceptible. 

. . + In all channels of infection penetration is 
effected with extreme facility. 

The period of incubation of the disease in India is 
from 24 hours to 3 or 4 days, generally 36 hours. It 
is shorter in hot weather than in cold. 

Symptoms and Diagnosis. The first noticeable 
symptoms are a shivering fit, followed by fever (tem- 
perature 103° or slightly higher), hot mouth, horns, and 
extremities ; a smacking of the lips and salivation. 
- There may be tenderness of the feet as shown by ex- 
tension backwards and shaking of the hind feet in turn. 
Sometimes the first noticeable sign is lameness. About 
the second day vesicles } to 1 inch in diameter appear 
on the inside of the mouth. The tongue is chiefly 
affected, but the inside of the cheeks, gums, and roof of 
the mouth are also invelved. The vesicles burst soon 
after their formation, exposing a reddish inflamed base 
with shreds of torn epithelium which is usually re- 
newed in about four or five days. 

At the same time, in cows, smaller vesicles appear on 
the teats, and if not broken by the hands of the milker, 
burst in 36 to 48 hours, forming sores comparable to 
those in the mouth. 

Still smaller vesicles ap’ on the feet at the junc- 
tion of the hoof and the skin, and especially in the in- 
terdigital space. As the malady progresses salivation 
is more profuse, and lameness is evident. Sometimes 
pe mouth only is affected ; at other times the feet 
only. 

The disease is, as a rule, a benign affection, and if 
animals are properly cared for, all symptoms of fever 
disappear in 3 or 4 days, and recovery takes place in 
from 10 to 15 days with little loss of condition. . . 

In sheep the symptoms are similar to those above 
described, but the feet generally suffer most and the 
animals lose condition. In pigs, too, the disease is 
almost exclusively localised in the feet, and they suffer 
much pain.” 

The account of foot-and-mouth disease given in this 
notation would in nearly every particular be correct 
or the disease as it occurs from time to time in Europe, 
and it is possible that outbreaks of the disease agreeing 
with it are sometimes seen in India, but as a descrip- 
tion of foot-ind-mouth disease—whether natural or 

experimental—among Indian plains animals, it is en- 
tirely misleading. 

It is true that the disease when it attacks hills cattle 

aches more nearly to the European type, but 
~ “hae these animals it appears to be generally less 

As further evidence of the difficulties which were en- 
countered by the committee the following ought to be 
noted. Reference has already been made to the fact 
See experiment 11) that out of 25 hills bulls which left 

uktesar on the 10th November, 1912, 23 were found 


to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease whea the 
arrived at Bareilly four days later. When the virus 
died out at the latter pe in December, it was decided 
to have a second lot of hills animals brought down from 
Muktesar, and accordingly 20 bulls of that breed were 
sent off on the 18th December and arrived at Bareilly 
on the 22nd. On arrival they were isolated in a large 
kraal outside the grounds attached to the laboratory, 
but a week later ee broke out amongst them. 
It was therefore impossible to use any of them for the 
foot-and-mouth disease 

A third lot of hills cattle were received at Bareilly 
(see Experiment 31). This lot comprised nine bulls 
which were sent off from Muktesar on the 3rd Jan 4 
at which time three of them were already affected wi 
foot-and-mouth disease. One of the diseased animals 
died on the way, and the surviving animals arrived at 
Bareilly on the 6th January. The six originally healthy 
animals remained unaffected, but the possibility of 
re infection at Muktesar had to be reckoned 
with. 

In the absence of cattle or other animals highly sus- 
ceptible to infection it was impossible to undertake any 
useful experiments bearing on such questions as the 
vitality of the virus outside the body. In one experi- 
ment a quantity or fodder which must have n 
seriously contaminated with the virus on the 17th 
November was consumed by four cattle between the 
3rd and 5th December following without any of these 
becoming infected, and as two of the animals were of 
the hills breed this result may be said to afford some 
evidence that the virus in the fodder had perished in 
16 days. But these hills animals came from Muktesar, 
and the possibility that they had previously suffered 
a. ay natural attack of the disease could not be ex- 
cluded. 

At a later date a quantity of chopped forage was 
mixed with blood, saliva, and scrapings from the mouth 
of a plains bull killed on the second day of the disease, 
when numerous ulcers were present on the tongue. 
This contaminated forage was stored in sacks with a 
view to subsequent use at intervals, in order to ascer- 
tain how long the virus retained its vitality, but ex- 
periments with this material were afterwards con- 
sidered useless because in the meantime a prelimina’ 
experiment to test the virulence of fresh saliva, blood. 
and scrapings from the mouth of the diseased bull 
failed to infect either of the two animals (a buffalo calf 
and ayes calf) to which it was administered by the 
mouth. 

For exactly similar reasons experiments intended to 


.|show whether the fzces of fowls fed with the virus 


might be infective, and to ascertain whether the virus 
in artificial media, had to be aban- 
oned. 

The unusual resistance which the plains cattle of India 
offer to foot-and-mouth disease infection was shown 
not only by the numerous instances in which animals 
inoculated with certainly virulent materials, or exposed 
to risk of infection by contact with diseased subjects, 
failed to develop any symptom of the disease, but also 
as a rule by the course which the disease ran in the cases 
of successful infection. 

In European cattle infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease a considerable rise of temperature is practically 
constant before or at the time when the lesions develop, 
but in the plains cattle experimentally infected in India 
there was seldom any decided rise of temperature either 
before, during, or after the appearance of vesicles in the 
mouth or on the feet ; and in many cases there was no 
rise at all. It was therefore seldom or never possible 
to obtain any warning of the probable appearance of 
lesions in Indian animals by making observations with 


the thermometer. 
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The Determination of Sexual Character. 


Cases have been recorded in birds in which the 
ery of one-half of the body was male in character, 
that of the other female; and in these instances a testis 
has been found on the male side of the body, an ovary 
on the female side. This state of affairs has been met 
with in the chaffinch, the bullfinch and the a een 
and has been taken to prove the influence of the ner- 
vous system u the secondary characters of sex. 
Thus Bond (C. J. Bond, Journal of Genetics, Cambridge, 
1914, iii, 205), has recently described the skin of a 
Chinese Pheasant of the white-ringed Formosan variety. 
On the left side it showed the plumage, speaking gener- 
ally, and the spur of the male bird, though the wing 
primaries and the coverts were of the female type. The 
right leg showed only the rudiment of a spur, such as is 
found in the normal hen pheasant. The bones of the 
left tarsus and phalanges were longer and thicker than 
the corresponding bones in the right leg. The tail 
feathers were especially interesting ; the outer half of 
each feather assumed the male type of epomnes, while 
the female colouring and pattern appeared on the inner 
or more covered half. Bond gives further details and a 
most interesting discussion of the explanation of this 
very anomalous case of hermaphroditism seems to de- 
mand. Instances have been described in which uni- 
lateral castration in stags or fallow deer has been fol- 
lowed by abnormal or unequal development of the 
antlers. Marshall and Hammond have investigated the 
influence of castration on the growth of the horns in 
Herdwick sheep, a breed with horned rams and hornless 
ewes. Their results support the hormone theory rather 
than the nervous theory of the relation between the 
sexual glands and the secondary sexual characters. 
They found that removal of the testes from Herdwick 
ram lambs arrested further growth of the horns forth- 
with, at any stage of development. Unilateral castra- 
tion did not stop the growth of the horns, nor did it 
affect their symmetry, though their development ap- 
peared to be retarded. Removal of the testes alone 
without the epididymides inhibited horn growth in just 
the same way as ordinary castration, in which both 
organs are removed together. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease amongst 
cattle on a farm at Cople, near Bedford, was confirmed 
on December 16. The usual precautions have been 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease, and an order 
has been made prohibiting the movement of animals in 
a large area surronnding the infected farm. 


Tue A.V.C Comrorts Funp. 
Mrs. Moore regrets that she has been unable to complete 
lists of contributions for publication, but hopes to do so 
next week. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, Dec. 11. 
TERRITORIAL Force. ArMy VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. D.S. Davidson resigns his commission. Dated 


Dee. 12. 
Dec. 14. 
Reeuiar Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


Maj. G. M. Williams, to be tem ry Lieut.-Col 
ted Dec. 15. 


Dee. 15. 
TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


H. Leeney to be Capt. (temporary). Dated Dec. 16. 
Dec. 17. 


Lieut. W. K. Barron to be Capt. Dated Nov. 26. 
F. J. Richmond to be Lieut. Dated Nov. 30. 


OBITUARY 
Henry Hicks, m.R.c.v.s., Metheringham, Lincs. 
nd. : April, 1873, 


Mr. Hicks’ death occurred on Sunday, 13th inst., at 
the age of 66. 


Perer STALKER Cowan, Colchester. 
Graduated, Glas. : April, 1870, 
Resignation of Membership accepted April 12, 1912. 


General regret is expressed in Colchester at the sad 
death of Mr. P. 8. Cowan, who for some 35 years has 
been resident in the town, and was well known as a 
skilful veterinary surgeon and an excellent judge of live 
stock. A few years ago he di of his veterinary 
practice to Mr. J. J. Scott of John Street, Colchester, 
and has since been engaged in the sale of several excel- 
lent patent medicines of which he was the proprieter. 
With this view he was in the habit of attending various 
markets, and although he was over 70 years o , his 
mental and physical activity seemed un iminishod On 
Thursday evening he was knocked down and killed in 
Islington—near the Agricultural Hall—by a motor-’bus. 
He leaves a son and two daughters, one of the latter 
being blind. Some years ago Mr. Cowan 
against the Colchester Town Council for personal in- 
juries sustained through the breaking of an electric wire, 
and was awarded a considerable sum in compensation. 
He afterwards took a farm at Alresford, which he carried 
on fora few years, but eventually returned to Colchester. 
By birth he was a lowland Scotsman, nearly six feet in 
height, and of very massive frame. He was well known 
in all East Anglian markets, and will be long remem- 
bered as a kindly Scot, who in his old age faced financial 
difficulties with indomitable energy and resolution. — 
The Evening Star and Daily Herald. 


Condensed Milk as a Food. 


The following portion of a letter to The Brit. Med. 
Journal, by Dr. LAssaBLieRE, Chef de Laboratoire a la 
Faculté de Médecine de Paris, is directly a contribution 
to the question of infant feeding ; but anything which 
materially affects the milk supply must ultimately, toa 
greater or less extent, affect the practice of the country 
veterinary surgeons. 

“T beg to bring to the notice of English doctors the 
work which I had the honour of presenting to the 
Académie de Médecine de Paris on January 27th, 1914, on 
the at eee | and therapeutic value of condensed milk 
for infant feeding. From my experiments, which fresh 
study has confirmed, and taking into consideration only 
jacts registered during nearly three _ work in con- 
nexion with about one hundred children examined to 
date, it results that all the children nourished exclusively 
on condensed milk, even from their birth, have shown 
in weight and height a growth equal or superior to that 
of normal children. At no time during the first two or 
three years, in the course of which they have taken no 
other milk either alone during the first few months or 
with other food from the time of weaning, have these 
children shown any signs of digestive, osseous or circu- 
latory trouble. h the other hand, certain children 
nourished on other milks who were suffering 
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serious digestive derangements (vomiting, diarrhcea, 
etc.) and retarded development, when fed on condensed 
milk were quite able to tolerate it, and thanks to this 
properly administered diet recovered their health. 

urther, in cases of serious infantile diarrhoea, instead 
of giving the children a hydric diet for too long, or vege- 
table bouillon which is deprived of all nutritive value, 
I have successfully given them condensed milk, not 
diluted with boiled water in these instances, but with 
rice water, the astringent properties of which are well 
known. In these particular cases condensed milk, be- 
sides being a suitable food, constitutes an effective 
medicine. 

These experiments show that condensed milk is a food 
entirely free from danger and of a distinct nutritive and 
therapeutic value to children. It should therefore be 
mes side by side with sterilized milk, which is so 
valuable when mothers’ milk is lacking. Further, owing 
to its easy preservation, small volume and reasonable 
selling price, it shows real advantages over sterilized 
milk. Its use should therefore obviously be adopted in 
large towns, and doctors will only do themselves honour 
in recommending it to mothers. In my opinion there is 
no better remedy for avoiding the spread of tuberculosis 
amongst children.” 


Pasteurised Milk in New York. 


Dr. W. H. Registrar of Records in the De- 

tment of Health, New York City, has compiled 
rom the official statistics of his department a table of 
the mortality rate of children under five years of age 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, formerly 
the “Old City,” one of the most insanitary districts in 
New York. 

In the year 1891, before the first Nathan Straus’s 
pasteu milk station was opened, the death-rate of 
children under five years of age was 96 per 1000. With- 
in five years the corresponding mortality rate was re- 
duced from 96 to 69; in another five years to 60, and 
in the next quinquennial period to 55. Last year the 
death-rate was reduced to the satisfactory level of 37. 
The fall in the death-rate of children under five years 
of age shows still more satisfactory results when the 
statistics for the fatal months of June, July, and 
August are taken separately. During these months be- 
fore the year of introduction of pasteurised milk the 
mortality from epidemic diarrhcea was very high. In 
1891 the rate was as high as 125 per 1000 per annum ; 
in 1913, 22 years after the introduction of pasteurised 
milk, it fell to 38—truly a remarkable result. 

_ It cannot be claimed that this improvement is exclu- 
sively due to the pasteurising of the milk, for many 
simultaneous and important improvements in sanitation 
and mothercraft generally have been introduced during 
this period. But it does seem to point to the fact that 
emacs of milk is not incompatible with a low 

th-rate among young children as well as among in- 
fants. These statistics are on a large scale and at any 
rate should receive consideration from those enthusiasts 
for raw milk who maintain that the cooking of milk 
not only has an injurious influence on the nutrition of 

uence in the same tion duri' su I 

life. ng cceeding 


The Organism of Distemper—A Suggestion. 

The organism isolated by McGowan from the trachea 
of dogs suffering from deamaaet, and considered by 
him to be the causal agent of that disease, has been 
isolated under similar conditions by other observers. 


The i city f th ism i i ‘ 


against the acceptance of the specificity of the organism 
was the fact that McGowan found the same organism in 
a laboratory epidemic affecting various other animals as 
well, and it is generally believed that canine distemper 
is a disease standing well by itself and not communi- 
cable to other kinds of animals. Theobald Smith a 
month or two back published the results of a study ex- 
tending over many years on the epidemic pneumonia of 
guinea-pigs. He found this to be due to two organisms 
occurring singly or more often in combination, the pneu- 
mococcus oat McGowan’s bacillus. He Is the fact 
that McGowan found the bacillus in the trachea of 
healthy guinea-pigs, and Theobald Smith thinks this 
may have been due to the fact that they had been 
through a previous attack of pneumonia. The organism 
remains for long periods afterwards attached to the 
cilia of the air tubes or in old pneumonic foci, and re- 
curring epidemics may thus be accounted for. Theobald 
Smith hints that canine distemper may uot be such a 
special disease after all, but merely one particular mani- 
festation produeed by a certain organism of quite defi- 
nite characters, which is also capable of bringing about 
other infectious pulmonary diseases in other animals. 


The Ox Warble Fly. 

At a meeting of the Gloucestershire Chamber of 
Agriculture, held at Gloucester, Mr. R. Cozens presiding, 
Mr. H. W. Bruton introduced the subject of “The Ox 
Warble Fly.” 

He said the extent of the loss sustained by the breeder 
and the butcher as the result of the warble pest should 
impress both with a sense of the importance of doing 
all in their power to get rid of it. 

Competent authorities estimated the loss inflicted by 
the warble at £2,000,000 a year. There was no doubt 
that cattle were retarded in their growth and fattening 
by the torture to which the fly first and the maggot 

terwards subjected them. The remedy is a simple 
one. To prevent egg-laying they {should apply to the 
back, loins and legs of cattle a mixture of train oil 1 

uart, spirits of tar 4 ozs., and flowers of sulphur 4 ozs. 
aN dressing of paraffin to each warble would kill the 
maggot 

Mr. J. R. Lane said he had been informed that the 
least loss to a hide caused by a warble fly was 10s. 

Prof. J. Penberthy said the Central Chamber had 
called upon the Board of Agriculture to carry out further 
experiments in regard to the warble fly in order that 
some rational method of treatment might be adopted. 
With regard to the life-history of the fly, it was not 
shown that it had any power to injure the animal. The 
fly died, but its continuation was maintained by the 
maggot. There was still a variety of opinion as to how 
the warble got his position in the skin. He favoured 
the theory that the maggots, when hatched, bored their 
way into the skin. He believed the methods at present 
adopted for prevention were the best in the light of 

resent knowledge, but he thought it very desirable for 

urther experiments to be made and oer knowledge 
obtained before orders were made by the Board of Agri- 
culture.— Farm and Home. 

[A reference to this subject will be found on p. 293 of 
our issue of Nov. 21 last. 


The Horse Supply. 


Two inspectors have been sent by the Government 
to the military horse camps in France to examine the 
wounded mares to see whether any of them can be 
brought back to this country for stud purposes. At 
first there was the intention of getting rid of these 
animals on the spot—probably in the majority of cases 
by shooting them—but it was pointed out by the 


various breeding organisations in this country that, 


—— 
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while the mares might well possess no further value 
for military purposes, they were not all worthless from 
the oe Accordingly the fittest are to 
he brought home and presumably to be sold at a low 
rate for the special purpose mentioned. 

Serious attention is being directed to the denudation 
of our available horse supply as a result of the pre- 
sent war, and in breeding circles the following proposals 
for the future are advocated : 

Transference of the present grant by the Development 

Commissioners to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Increase of the grant to, say, £100,000, whereby the 

number of King’s stallions could be increased and the 

service fee reduced. 
Live foal fees to be increased to £2 per annum. 
Brood-mares to be purchased and resold at a cheap rate 
to selected custodians. 
Annual subsidies to custedians breeding fillies — 


Daily Telegraph. 


The A.V.C. at Work. 


Mr. Herbert Wall, a special a fom of The 
Daily Mail, writing from the North of France, says :— 

“T have been privil to inspect the work done by 
the Army Veterinary Corps at one of their principal 
base — in France. Every sick and wounded 
horse of the British Expeditionary Force passes through 
this hospital. Detachments of the Army Veterinary 
Corps are detailed for work at the front, and they de- 
cide what cases are fit to travel. Horses suffering from 
broken legs or dangerous diseases are instantly de- 
stroyed by the most humane means known. The 


horses fit to travel are taken by train down to this 
camp, which is situated about a mile from the railway 
station. Batches of horses arrive, sixty and a hundred 
at a time. 

On one occasion a number of mules belonging to the 
Indian Expeditionary force arrived. One of them, an 
inky black fellow with a grey muzzle, was limping 
badly. While engaged in carrying ammunition to the 
firing line he had been hit just above the near fore 
hoof. He was evidently suffering pain, but he was 
curable. He would limp a few s and then stop. 
After gentle persuasion he would limp a few yards 
more and, stopping again, would look about ina most 
pathetic manner. Then a wagon arrived. Two more 
twinges and he would land in it and be spared the pain 
of walking to the hospital. With a supreme effort he 
mounted up and performed the rest of the distance in 
comfort. 

The hospital consists of a number of lines capable of 
accommodating nearly two thousand horses. The 
horses on arrival are tethered some distance from the 
hospital lines and are inspected by a veterinary officer. 
They are then sorted out and taken to lines where horses 
suffering from similar complaints are found. 

In many cases of wounds by rifle bullet or shrapnel 
everything possible is done to extract the offendin 
metal by the men at the front. Buta large number o 
the horses arrive with bullets still in them. These cases 
are taken toa ely prepared bathing place ;_ their 
wounds are washed, and when possible the bullet is cut 
out. 

The Army Veterinary Corps are anxious for men, 
more especially those who have been associated with 
horses or know something of the treatment of hors ¢s.” 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS AU'lds 1894 To 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Parasitic 


Glanders.t Mange. } 


Period. 


Ani- 
mals. 


Out- 


hreaka Out- | Ani- 


reaks mals. 
(b) 


Ani- 
mals. 


Gr. BRITAIN 


” Week ended Dec. 12 


Corresponding 


week in 1912 


1913 
1911 


78 


4d 
64 | 133 


1 


Total for 50 weeks, 1914 24 


1913 
Corresponding | 1912 722 | 816 | 83 


period in 1911 870 |1078 | 19 


614 1 


125 1547 | 2682 


2287 
2748 


4479 
5782 


23 
645 
487 


494 


(a) Confirmed. (6) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 15, 1914 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked : 


London 3, Norfolk.1. 


IRELAND. Week ended Dec. 12 


1913... 
1912 


Corresponding Week in 
1911 .. 


16 
8 
9 


Total for 50 weeks, 1914 76 


467 


1913... J... 


876 
1678 


132 
211 


511 
358 


1 1 


2 | 8 324 171 | 2499 


t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 has been onenne as from 6th August. 


oy oe of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, ( 
Notr.— figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


eterinary Branch), , Dublin, Dec. 14, 1914 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


| 
Anthrax Swine Fever. 
Out- | Avi- | 
3 mals. | Out- Scab.| Out- Slangh- 
 foreaks breaks | tered. * 
(a) (a (a) 
| 12 | 18 a| 44 5| 74 |- 602 
3] 62 | 678 
19 | 49 7| 1) | | a7} 51 | 552 
203 | 4221 | 38717 
150 | 389 197 | 2461 | 30560 
| 170 | 309 | 278 | 2843 | 38516 
il 205| 392 | 2391 | 29214 
Outbrea: 
eee ese eee eee 5 25 
68 | 382 : 
\ 
UMI 


